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This speechless young girl from "House of Psychotic Women” extends a special welcome to readers of THE SPLATTER 
TIMES and hopes you enloy our premiere Issue. 

20 YEARS OF GORE 


By DONALD FARMER 

SPLATTER TIMES Editor 

Explicit gore and shock effects have been familiar 
ingredients in horror films for probably as long as 
many of you can remember. Even looking at the 
major’ genre efforts of the past, it’s kind of disor- 
ienting for me to realize how it’s been nearly 10 years 
since “The Exorcist” premiered in December 1973 
— with multiple cases of fainting and vomiting 
reported by the management of Nashville’s Tennes- 
see Theatre where I stood in line almost two hours to 
see it. 

I’m not really that big an “Exorcist” fan, but 
thinking about the excitment it stirred up 10 years 
ago makes me kind of nostalgic for the days when a 
sufficiently lurid horror picture could actually have 
a drastic emotional effect on filmgoers — people 
who hadn’t yet been jaded to indifference by the 
state-of-the-art make-up effects which are common- 
place today. 

Of course, after years of seeing horror films char- 
acterized as sub-human entertainment. I’ve cer- 


tainly no complaints that fans have spent the last 
decade or so with an embarrassment of riches. But 
no matter how high the quality of today’s horror 
crop, I invariably start thinking about how audien- 
ces become a little tougher, a little harder to shock 
with every new effort from Baker, Bottin, Savini, 
and Smith that comes down the pike. 

Do you ever think what kind of movie it’ll take to 
get a rise out of audiences in 1993, for example? Ten 
years after “The Exorcist,” that movie has become 
pretty mild stuff and it takes a lot more than pea 
soup to make people chuck their breakfasts these 
days. 

I’m a pretty stauch supporter of screen gore, 
myself, so I can’t help but be a little depressed to see 
how some of today’s most realistic examples of 
movie violence are being yawned off the screen by 
audiences who’ve already seen it all. John Carpen- 
ter’s “The Thing” might as well have stayed on ice 
for all the money it made last summer, but can you 
imagine the reaction a movie like that would have 
drawn in 1973? Rob Bottin reportedly worked him- 
self into the hospital on that picture, so what’s he 


going to have to come up with ‘now’ to get people to 
leave the HBO movies and plop down four bucks? 

I guess this all goes to prove that film audiences 
have long ceased being ‘virgin’ as far as explicit 
screen violence is concerned — reminding me 
there’s nothing quite as savory as seeing a film that 
really works on an audience because they’ve simply 
never seen anything ‘like’ it before. 

Even though I was too young (8) to see it at the 
time, that’s why I have such warm memories of the 
time when “Blood Feast” came to the old Lyric 
Theatre in Manchester, Tennessee — 20 years ago. 
It’d scarcely opened before rumors were all over 
town that an elderly gentleman had suffered a fatal 
heart attack during a showing, and I was assurred 
that it was his family’s subsequent legal action 
which prompted the Lyric to close down a few 
months later. 

At that point, the most frightening movie I’d come 
across was “The Seventh Voyage of Sinbad,” so I 
figured the folks behind “Blood Feast’ ’ must be onto 
something if they could hit towns all across the coun- 
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try with a picture that could make people gasp, 
scream, and literally die in their seats. And though it 
wasn’t courtesy of H.G. Lewis, I finally got my first 
taste of screen nausea the next year when I caught a 
cheapo action movie called "Racing Fever.” 

Still years away from being yaded beyond recov- 
ery by “Night of the Living Dead,” "The Wild 
Bunch,” “Bonnie and Clyde,” “Dawn of the Dead” 
and others that established real ‘precedents’ forfilm 
violence — I was totally unprepared for the sight of a 
fellow who’s thrown from his boat during a speed 
boat race, then gets turned into hamburger when the 
outboard motor of another boat plows over him. A 
quick look at how his remains were tinting the water 
deep red and my reaction was pretty instaneous — I 
'an out for some air. 

So I guess “Racing Fever” was my ‘first time’ and 

.y interest in the horror/ gore genre has kept grow- 
ig ever since — even if my ability be be ' affected’ by 
hese movies has long-since withered away. Today 
vhen I hear anyone past their teens who claims to 
lave been really shocked by the latest intallment of 
‘Friday the 13th,” “Halloween,” or whatever, I usu- 
ally just wonder if they’re not exaggerating their 
r€ action. With myself long numb to screen violence, 
I now make it a point to take my more susceptible 
friends along to the latest gore fests whenever 
possible. 

But I suppose all of this is just a roundabout way of 
introducing myself and welcoming you to the very 
fin;t issue of THE SPLATTER TIMES, a publication 
I’ve oeen considering putting out in one form or 
another for several years now — I’m only sorry it's 
taken me this long to get from the “wouldn’t it be 
nice? ” stage to having something I can finally circu- 
late to other like-minded fans. 

As you can see, THE SPLATTER TIMES isn’t 
exactly a magazine and it’s not really a newspaper. I 
don’t want to call it a newsletter, so I suppose a 
horror ’tabloid’ is the closest description (though I 
don’t know — ‘tabloid’ makes people think of THE 
NATIONAL ENQUIRER). 

Of course, there’s really no need to unveil yet 
another genre publication to the world unless the 
editor is prepared to offer something ‘new’, and T 
hope you'll agree that the volume of largely unseen 
stills, rare ad mats, and our attention to overlooked 
horror films and personalities will help to justify 
THE SPLATTER TIMES’ existence. 

The stills in this issue are just a hint of what I have 
available for the months ago — I’m also planning 
more feature articles, celebrity interviews, and 
hope to increase the frequency from quarterly to 
bi-monthly (if at least 500 people order this first 
issue). Also, our status as the south’s only horror 
publication should be especially handy since so 
many of today’s most obscure horror items (expe- 
cially those retitled imported) are dumped year- 
round on southern drive-ins. In just the last few 
months, Nashville theatres have offered ‘ ‘Cannibals 
in the Streets,” "Dead People” (with Paul Nashy, 
aka “Inquisition”), “Bloodsucking Freaks,” and 
revivals of “Torture Dungeon,” “Bloodthirsty 
Butchers, ’ ’ “Horror of the Zombies, ’ ’ and ‘ ‘Skriek of 
the Mutilated” among others. 

It looks like I’ve made this introductory article 
quite a bit longer than I ’d intended, though, so I’ll cut 
it off here while you’re still awake. But one more 
thing, let me point out that contributions are always 
welcomed (I’ve no desire to keep this thing a one- 
man show) , so feel free to contact me about submit- 
ting articles, photos, or whatever. 

Remember — the sooner I hear from you. the 
sooner I unlock little Betsy from the chest freezer. 
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MIDNIGffT 

(Independent International) John Russo would 
apparently like to have the same reputation as a 
master of screen horror that’s already been earned 
by his “Night of the Living Dead” co-author George 
Romero. We all know what George has been up to 
since that 1968 classic, but Russo has now entered his 
own bid for splatter stardom with a new film called 
“Minight.” 

Actually, the posters tells us that this is “John 
Russo’s Midnight,” while conspiciously noting that 
the story is taken from Russo’s “best-seliing” novel 
published by Pocket Books. Okay, I’ll allow Russo 
his horn-tooting, but if “Midnight” demonstrates 
anything, it’s that the creative-Tonius behind 
“Night of the Living Dead’ ’ most likely belonged to a 
gentlemen named Romero. 

To give Russo his due, he’s spent much of his time 
since ‘68 authoring a string of paperback shockers 
which include “Midnight” from 1980 and his recent 
"Black Cat” (poor Poe never lived to seecopywrite 
laws) . Russo’s “Night of the Living Dead” noveliza- 
tion was actually more readable than Romero’s 
“Dawn of the Dead” paperback, and his film's clear- 
est asset is its story — not Russo’s flat visual style of 
several embarrassing performances (the actors 
here aren't bad enough to be good, as in movies by 
H.G. Lewisor Ed Wood — they’re just bad enough to 
be bad). 

The most interesting moment comes in the first 10 
minutes or so when we see a screaming giri with her 
leg caught in a bear trap. A group of youngsters 
casually strole over and take her off to their country 
home where she’s decked out for a ‘midnight’ ritual. 

The idea of a movie about teenage Satanists 
seemed fairly promising to me. Not for long, though, 
‘cause it turns out this was just a prologue — the rest 
of ‘ ‘Midnight’ ’ takes place a few years later with the 
now-grown cuit members (including “Martin” star 
John Amplas). 

From there, we’re introduced to a nice girl ( Me- 
lanie Verliin) with an incest-minded policeman 
father (40’s star Lawrence Tieney) whose attempt 
at keeping sex ‘in the family’ is twarted when 
Melanie bonks him on the head. She runs away from 
home and hitches up with a couple of wayward boys 
who introduce her to the joys of shoplifting. 

Pretty soon the police are after the trio — only 
these guys aren’t real cops but our old devil worship- 
ping friends in disguise. They shoot the two guys and 
put Meianie in a dog cage at their house till it’s time 
for the big sacrifice. 

Just when everything seems hopeless, though, 
along comes daddy — apparently having forgiven 
Melanie for bonking him and now intent on coming to 
her rescue. I’ll cut my reconstrucion of the plot off 
here for those of you who manage to catch “Mid- 
night” on the bottom of a quadruple bill at your local 
drive-in. With it's spotty distribution, though, don’t 
hold your breath. 

As with all of Romero’s films, “Midnight” was 
lensed on location in Pennslyvania, but Russo’s 
going to have to do better than this is he wants to 
make a name for himelf in the other 49 states. 

DON’T GO NEAR THE PARK 
Rotting zombies, dripping entrails, and random 
slaughter — what more could you ask from any 
American film? 

Hopefully, a lot more than "Don’t Go Near the 
Park” delivers. This ugly little production fits in the 
same wuth'less junk category as “Nurse Sherri,” 
“Tales of the Bizarre,” and “Asylum of the Insane” 
( aka “She Freak”) — it’s just so God-awful that you 
wonder how a picture like this gets played while 
there are still Hammer films that have ‘never’ had 
an American release. 

Aldo Ray is on hand as the token ‘name’ star in 
DGNTP, but this is a long way from the days when he 
romanced Judy Holiday in “The Marrying Kind.” A 
few more pictures like this and Mr. Ray’s agent 
won’t even be able to get him into A1 Adamson 
movies. 

For those who care, the plot involves a prehistoric 


couple (with modern haircuts) who are cursed by a 
hag with rubber claws to wander through the ages 
gnawing people’s intenstines to stay young. With 
that established, we watch as screaming, topless 
girls are disembowled while our hero and herorine 
chow down on some slaughter house delacities 
(maybe that description makes this movie sound 
like fun, but remember — hearing Andy Milligan’s 
plots described could even make ‘his’ movies sound 
good). 

Flash forward a few hundred thousand centuries 
or so, and our cannibal fellow gets involved with a 
cute little blond who hasn’t caught on to his dining 
habits, and they’re promptly married after a scene 
where he hyptonizes her into taking off her nightie. 

Before long they’ve had a little girl, but she’s des- 
tined to be sacrified by daddy oneday in order to lift 
his curse. He’d be better off trying to lift whatever 
curse left this picture with cheesy photography, non- 
existent direction, and so on, but the best advice for 
the rest of us to simply: don’t go near “Don’t Go 
Near the Park.” 

THE HOUSE WHERE DEATH LIVES 
FUNERAL HOME 

I'm going to jointly review these two since they 
can both be summed up as boring “Psycho” varia- 
tions which offer nothing new — just another excuse 
to trot out the old ‘killer with a split personality’ 
plotline that I though had been milked dry years ago. 

“The House Where death Lives” (originally 
known as “Delusion”) is th more bearable of the two 
— at least it stars Joseph Cotton and Patricia Pearcy 
(the cute redhead from “Squirm”) and has good 
production values which make the best use of an 
obviously small budget. 

The script is another matter though. Do we really 
need another movie about an apparently innocent 
centrol character (a la Tommy Lee Jones in “Eyes 
of Laura Mars”) who turns out to be the mad killer 
that’s been laying waste to the cast? 

For the “Psycho” twist, there’s the added element 
of the killer being mentally dominated by another 
personality, but “The House Where Death Lives” 
can be double faulted in that it stretches out its 
wafer-thin storyline to new plateaus of boredom 
before finally handing us this tired denouement. 

I liked Ms. Pearcy quite a lot in “Squirm” and she 
does a good job here also — it’s just that she doesn’t 
have a hell of a lot to work with. Her only other 
film work has been a brief role in “THe Goodbye 
Girl,” but I’d like to see her land another genre role 
soon, preferably in something a little more imagina- 
tive than “The House where Death Lives.” (Inci- 
dently, this picture shouidn’t be confused with 
another ‘82 release called “The House Where Evil 
Dwells” which starred Doug McClure and Susan 
George) . 

As for “Funeral Home,” maybe the less said the 
better except that it owes an even more obvious debt 
to “Psycho” — on top of a schizo killer running 
around there’s also a rotting body kept in a 
basement. , 

Most of the murders in “Funeral Home” are 
filmed with such restraint that I don’t know how this 
one ever got slapped with an R rating. There’s a 
cute, likable heroine (who keeps her clothes on), a 
so-so score from “Straw Dogs” composer Jerry 
Fielding, but not a lot else. 

Judging from the poster. I’d though this was going 
to be a revamping of ‘ ‘Phantasm” with lots of rotting 
corpses breaking out of the mortuary, but no such 
luck. Horror ’completist’ freaks shouldn’t feel guilty 
if they skip visiting the “Funeral Home.” 


TRICK OR TREATS 

It’s been five years since John Carpenter did ’ ‘Hal- 
loween,” but if any picture can spell an end to the 
endless cycle of ‘killer with a knife’ movies we’ve 
had since then, “Trick or Treats” is the one. 

At least most of the other “Halloween” imatitors 
have managed to generate a reasonable amount of 
suspense and give us enough of a variation on the 
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plot that Carpenter couldn’t sue the screenwriters 
for plagiarism. But if the storyline in “Trick of 
Treats” of a maniac in a psycho ward who escapes 
on Halloween night and goes back to his old neigh- 
borhood to terrorize a babysitter sounds familiar — 
then you have an idea of how much imagination went 
into the making of this disaster. 

Yet even if the script ‘is’ a carbon copy, there was 
still a chance that “Trick or Treats” could’ve been 
half-way decent if we’d had credible characteriza- 
tions, solid suspense, an effective use of violence, 
etc. But despite its slick production values and some 
celebrity cameos, we get nothing that you’d expect 
from even a half-baked horror picture (unless see- 
ing a pudgy kid slice his thumb off is down your 
alley). 

The big problem is that ‘ Trick or Treats’ ’ wants to 
be a ‘funny’ horror movie like "American Werewolf 
in London,” (though not a complete spoof like “Stu- 
dent Bodies”) but it has no idea how to pull off mix- 
ing humor and horror in the same film. So what we 
get is a lot of so-called funny business for the first 
hour that fallscompletelyflat, then “Trick orTreats” 
does an about face for the climax and want us to all of 
a sudden take it seriously. Well, believe me, it’s way 
too late by then, and I was left looking blank-faced at 
scenes that are about as frightening as a made-for- 
TV movie. 

As an example of how low “Trick or Treats” 
stoops for its ‘humor,’ the killer is presented as a 
bubble-faced jerk who escapes from his mental hos- 
pital by dressing up like a nurse — wig and all. Then 
when the nurse whose uniform he stole is inter- 
viewed on TV about the escape, she hold up the cloth 
he used to gag her (folded into an obvious phallic 
shape) and says seductively, “Then he put it in my 
mouth. . 

When “Trick or Treats” finally runs out of low- 
brow humor and tried living up to its advertising, 
there’s no possible way anyone wathing this could be 
‘scared’ by the maniac because his credibility was 


completely undercut while he mugged for nonexist- 
ent laughs in the first hour. To make matters worse, 
there’s not a speck of gore in the climax, just a few 
shots of people with blood drippling out of their 
mouths. 

So what’s left to recommend in “Trick or Treats?” 
Not a hell of a lot unless you’re a Paul (“Eating 
Raoul”) Bartel fan and want to see his talents 
wasted in a two-minute cameo. Then there’s David 
Carradine Carrie Snodgrass, and Steve ( “The Stunt- 
man”) Railback — all of whom must have fallen on 
very hard times to be appearing in dreck like this. At 
least their roles are so brief that I can’t imagine any 
of ‘em had to work on this thing more than two days. 

While I certanly can’t recommend that anyone 
actually go to see “Trick or Treats,” maybe this 
picture will have served a purpose if its box-office 
failure in Tennessee isduplicated across the country 
and we see no more “Halloween” clones in our 
theatres. 

MAUSOLEUM 

(Motion Picture Marketing) Here’s a movie with 
all the hardcore violence and gratutious nudity that I 
look for in an evening at the drive-in; plus there’s 
nice make-up and lighting effects, atmospheric set- 
tings, and the screen debut of the very attractive and 
well-proportioned Bobbie Bresee! 

I’ll admit that “Mausoleum” suffers from fre- 
quently sloppy direction and slap-dash characteri- 
zations, but certainly works to make up for it via 
frequent displays of Ms. Bresee’s anatomy and 
through one of the kinkiest transformation scenes 
yet committed to film. 

Some of you will remember how, back in 1970, 
Hammer Films had everybody taking notice when 
“The Vampire Lovers” introduced the idea of vam- 
pires who preferred bitting breasts to necks. Now 13 
years later, here’s a picture that gives us the next 
logical step — breasts that bite back! 

You see, when demon-possessed Bobbie Bresee 


undergoes one of these transformations that tur 
her into a drooling, fanged monster, her boobs botl 
sprout a few fangs of their own. And in the film’ 
most unforgettable scene, Bobbie’s husband (Ma? 
joe Gortner) finds out just how deadly a pair of jug 
can be when Bobbie gets him in a bear hug — cut t* 
Marjoe with a basketball-sized hole in his ches 
replete with bloody ribs sticking out. 

Sadly, not all the scenes in “Mausoleum” are up tc 
this level of inspiration — there’s a hypnotism scenf 
that’s a direct steal from “The ilxorcist” while t 
leviation scene looks suspiciously similiar to a mucf 
better one in “The Fury.” 

I’m not going to gripe, though. Considering the 
budget these people had to work with, “Mausoleum” 
turned out quite a bit better than I was expecting anc 
offers solid entertainment for the drive-in splatte? 
crowd. 

Q 

(Arkoff International Pictures) I can’t really sa> 
I ’ ve ever cared a grat deal for the films of writer/di 
rector Larry Cohen. “It’s Alive” struck me as onl\ 
momentarily interesting (same for “It Live? 
Again”), and while “God told Me To” /aki 
“Demon”) had a very out-of-the-ordinary plot, 
thought Cohen’s directing was some of the sloppies 
work ever for a genre film boosing ‘name’ stars. 

“Q” is another story, though. I just saw this new 
est Cohen effort the other day and — despite som« 
stiff competition from “Videodrome,” “TH- 
Hunger,” “The Entity,” and others — “Q” migh 
very well emerge as at least one of the top five horro) 
films for 1983. 

David Allen’s stop-motion photography on the till.- 
creature — a very hungry flying reptile (Quetzal 
coati or Q for short) is top notch, but the real reiisoj 
for this film’s success is Cohen’s great script and 
collection of performances which any major studU 
film would be proud to claim. 

Confined on page five 
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(Troma, Inc.) Joel M. Reed’s “The Incredible 
Torture Show” caused scarcely a ripple during it's 
initial 1977 run, but I was immediately fascinated by 
an ad I caught in The Village Voice which promised 
that audience members would see “flesh eating can- 
nibal women, the iron tournique that screws your 
brains, the orgy of the screaming virgins,” and best 
of all, “the sickness that will make you retch! ” 

I figured that any movie with all that going for it 
has ‘got’ to be an instant horror classic, and I finally 
had the chance to see for myself last year when “The 
Incredible Torture Show” played Nashville under 
its re-release title “Bloodsucking Freaks,’.’ with a 
new ad campaign that warned, “This film contains 
scenes of a gross and disgusting nature, and if you’re 
not disgusted then you should see a shrink! ” 

Reed certainly didn’t let me down, and I was more 
impressed by his six-year old picture than by virtu- 
ally any horror effort since “Dawn of the Dead.” On 
the surface, “Bloodsucking Freaks” offers up some 
of the most sadistic, perversly original scenes in 
recent memory — almost harking back to the days 
when H.G. Lewis dismembered and disemboweled 
for fun and profit — but the film’s strongest assets 
are the prformances turned in by the late Seamus 
O’Brien and Louie EieJesus as the gleeful, high- 
spirited antagonists 

O’Brien stars as Sardu, the proprietor of a Grand 
Guignol-type theatre where audience members 
never suspect that the tortures enacted onstage each 
night are actually the real thing. Sardu’s love for 
sadism doesn’t end with his nightly performances, 
though, and his living quarters are stocked with a 
constant supply of beautiful young girls that he and 
his dwarf assistant Ralphus (DeJesus) main and 
mutilate with unbriddled enthusiasm. 

To give you an idea of the tyupe of scenes we’re 
talking about here, Sardu and Ralphus engage in a 
card game at one point where they regularly chop off 
the fingers of two unfortunate girls to use as 
“chips.” Another girl’s behind becoes a “human 
dart board,” and Ralphus shows unexpected cul- 
niary talent when he fries up a batch of freshly- 
plucked eyeballs — then pops one in his mouth with 
obvious relish. 

In an earlier scene, Ralphus satisfies his sexual 
needs by using a decapitated head for some 
impromptu fellatio, and we get a chance to enjoy 
“home-style brain surgery” when a hole is bored 
throgh the skull of another luckless girl whose brains 
are then sucked out through a straw! 

By now, some of you may be thinking that “Blood- 
sucking Freaks” is simply a sick, sick motion pic- 
ture that even Leatherface wouldn’t approve of. For 
me, though, that’s the very thing that makes “Blod- 
sucking Freaks” so special — that during times 
when we’ve been innodated with films offering all 
conceivable types of shock effects, bizarre make- 
ups, and jTaj)hicviolence; a movie can still come 
along that displays the type of sensibility and 
approach which can strike filmgoers as too much — 
too extreme even for the 1980’s. 

A horror film is usually okay in my book if the 
people sitting around me feel compelled to get up 
and flee the auditorium in mid-screening, and the 
showing of “Bloodsucking Freaks” I attended pro- 
vided the best example I’ve seen of this since 1976 
when a local showingof “Squirm” send several teen- 
age girls dashing into the night air. 

But I shouldn’t give the impression that watching 
“Bloodsucking Freaks” will leave those who 
remain seated with a grim, depressed feeling like 
“Maniac” produces. For those of us who enjoy this 
sort of thing, Reed has underlined his film with the 
type of humor and off-beat characterizations that 
make even the sickest torture sequence take on a 
light, good-natured tone. For instance, the movi^ 
ends on what might be a conventionally down-beat 
note (I won’t go into details for those of you who 
haven’t seen it), but, in Reed’s hands, it takes on a 
surprisingly cheerful, almost exhilirating feeling. 

To find out what Reed has been up to since ‘ ‘Blood- 
sucking Freaks,” I decided that an interview with 
one of the genre’s most original writer/directors 


would be very much in order. With some much- 
appreciated assistance from SLEAZOID EXPRESS 
editor Bill Landis, I contacted Reed in late February 
and conducted the following telephone interview — 
which began with the director providing some fasci- 
nating background info on “Bloodsucking Freaks: ” 

Joel M. Reed: American Film came along and 
thought it was a big picture to open at the Cinerama 
downtown in New York where it dropped dead. 
Donald Farmer: That was under the title “The 
Incredible Torture Show?” 

JR: Right, which was the wrong title. I like ‘ ‘Sardu” 
or “House of the Screaming Virgins” or something 
like that. 

DF: 1 undestand that the guy who played Sardu has 
died since then. 

JR: He was murdered right after the picture was 
completed. By a burglar in his apartment. 

DF: What about Louie DeJesus that played his little 
assistant Ralphus — is he still around? 

JR: I haven’t seen him for a while but he was in 
“Murder, Inc,” a John Avlidsen picture. 

DF: John Avlidsen was down here in my area 
making a movie a few years ago. 

JR: Where is your area, by the way? 

DF: I live near Nashville, Tennessee. 

JR: Oh, good. My pictures always play inNashville. 
DF: In fact, “BLoodsucking Freaks” played in a 
double situation last May. It was at a drive-in on a 
double feature with “House of the Dead” and then it 
was at a downtown indoor theatre. We’re still look- 
ing for “Night of the Zombies,” it hasn’t got down 
here yet. 

JR: I hope it gets there. The problem with that one is 
with the distributor that got it. It took them four 
years to make a campaign on it. 

DF: Is it like the other one — is it sort of a combina- 
tion of comedy and horror? 

JR: Well, it should have been horror — it didn’t 
really work. The pictue’s pretty crummy. I’ll tell 
you. It’s a combination of com^y and horror, you 
know. We didn’t swing in either direction. Actually, 
this would have been a clasic film picture if the 
monsters in the picture didn’t have make-up on 
them. 

DF: Was it along the “Dawn of the Dead” line— the 
cannibal zombie type thing? 

JR: Right, it was basically the living dead from 
World War II. What happened was they experi- 
mented with this gas during the battle in Europe 
during World War II. They thought it was a poison 
gas it was so secret, and the gas actually kept people 
in suspended animation — the war wounded — so 
they could get them back to hospitals. And what 
happened is that all the dead — you know. 

DF: Was that the first mainstream or non-porn 
movie for Jamie Gillis? 

JR: Well, no — actually, he was just in a Sylvester 
Stallone picture. What’s the one where’s he’s chas- 
ing a pimp or he plays a cop or something? 

DF: Oh, “Nighthawks?” 

JR: “Nighthawks,” yeah. He had a role that was 
cut down to two lines but that was afterwards. And I 
think he may have had one or two parts in television 
movies and things like that. He did a couple of off- 
Broadway plays. I thought Jamie is a very nice per- 
son and he would be right for the part. The big 
mistake in the whole picture is, see, the whole idea is 
that these were young guys who wre killed in World 
War II — they never aged. And I had the thing that at 
night they came up and they looked like monsters. 
But I realized the whole thing wrong basically with 
the picture is if they came up and looked like young 
guys it would have been a scarier picture, you know 
what I mean? You see them in the daytime, they’re 
scary as hell, but at night their bodies start to decay 
— the gas doesn’t work effectively, their war wounds 
come back. And if I’d had just a bunch of young, 
good-looking guys walking around it would have 
been a very interesting picture. 

DF: Well, there’s so much distribution by videotape 
of movies that don’t get a big theatrical playoff — do 
vou think maybe it’ll be available on tape? 


<IR: Yeah, I think it’ll be available. It’s been playing 
in the Chicago area. 

DF: The humor that’s in “Bloodsucking Freaks” is 
sort of the John Waters variety where it’s not really 
going to be funny to general audiences, just only to 
certain audiences. But from the times you’ve 
watched it being shown in theatres, do people seem 
to react to the humor or are they not able to see past 
the violence. 

JR: If it’s playing a midnight show situation like the 
H .B. Playhouse with these hip kids — we get all from 
12 to 16 years old and they’re in hysterics. 

DF: In my area the theatres that play them have 
mostly all-black audiences and they jsut go to it as a 
horror movie. 

JR: Yeah, well the blacks don’t understand it at all, 
that’s the problem. You see, the first time they 
opened the picture they opened it at 10 black theatres 
downtown and it dropped dead. We had half the 
audience walk out. But a lot of very hip people were 
staying and seeing the movie. But I intended it as a 
freaky movie for a special audience — I never 
intended it to be anything else but that. 

DF: Were you involved in the casting of it? 

JR: Yeah, sure. I cast everything. 

DF: When you were getting the girls to play the 
caged sexoids — they’ re a big favorite in it — was it a 
case of having to go through a whole lot of girls to get 
some to be that extreme? 

JR: No, I used the Screen Actor’s Guild. The girls 
just come up and take their clothes off. That’s not 
any problem anymore. 

DF: I think my favorite sexoid was the one who 
rips the guy’s heart out and rubs it all over herself. 
JR: She was living with Jamie — I’m trying to think 

— I don’t know her name offhand. But that was 
Jamie Gillis’ roommate at the time. 

DF: The one at the very end where she has some- 
thing between her hamburger bun and then you 
freeze-frame and superimpose “The End” over her 

— what was that she had in the bun? 

JR: She had a penis. The picture was slanted 
towards that. I was trying to make another picture 
and eveybody suggested I do something freaky so I 
did that and that’s all we oculd do with a limited 
amount of money. And there was actually an S&M 
theatre downtown that we shot It. 

DF: So there really are theatres like that? 

JR: There was at the time. There was this dance 
theatre and there was an S&M ballet company. 
They’re totally naked and that’s how they inspired 
the whole thing. I had told somebody I had seen this 
theatre and I bought them down and they said, “If 
you want to make a movie about a naked S&M thea- 
tre I’ll give you money to make it. So I wrote the 
script that night and that’s how it came about. 

DF; I read in SLEAZOID EXPRESS that your next 
one is going to be ‘ ‘The Renegade Ghouls of Kaplan’s 
Swamp.” 

JR: I was working on that and we’re putting tht 
together. I’m working on three or four projects now, 
including one called “Teenage Space Girls” which is 
going to be the ultimate camp humor. By the way, 
John Waters is one of my biggest fans. 

DF: I noticed in VARIETY that you and he were 
together at Danceteria for a benefit for SLEAZOID 
EXPRESS. 

JR: That’s right — with Bill (Landis). But John 
Waters had referred a lot of people to me. He’s quite 
fond of the film. 

DF: That’s one of the reasons I wanted to do an 
interview with you, ‘cause it seems like he and H.G. 
Lewis get interviewed to death but no one’s done one 
with you yet. 

JR: I’m just becoming famous after all these years 
with the resurgence of this picture, that’s all. 

DF: I remember you had one back in ‘72 called 
“Career Bed.” That’s in the Screen World annual. 
JR: Yeah, I made that and, I didn’t know I had a fan 
club, but now people are calling me up and going out 
of the way to see all my pictures, which is strange. 
DF: Do You think there’s much of a backlash now 
against the extremely violent horror movies like 
“The Thing” and “Videodrome” — you know, they 
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aren’t really making the money that the companies 
expected they would. 

JR: I think that the cycle is coming. Y ou know, in the 
film business there’s something like a five-year 
cycle in horror and they always tell you about the 
fifth year or fourth year, ‘ ‘Oh , don’t make any horror 
films — you can’t sell them anymore. Horror is 
dead. ” And then about three years later someone wil 
come along with “Halloween” or “What’s in the 
Closet” and then people will start going to horror 
things. I think they're just saturated with horror 
films. I think that you really can’t compete with the 
violence on television, anyway. You can make it a 
little grosser, but it’s not that people are against the 
violence — I think they’re just bored. 

DF: But your films offer a little more than that 
because they have the off-beat humor that makes 
them funny for people who are jaded by the violence. 
JR; - Yeah, well the gross violence in thatisjustmy 
way of getting back at the estalishment (horror 
movies). I’m in hysterics whenever I watch the 
movie — I just think the violence is funny — you 
know? You don’t have to take it seriously. I just 
wanted to do it from a humorous point. I like to do 
pictures without violence — I’d rather do things with 
comedy. 

DF: I saw that you’d written a story for a comedy 
called “Teen Demon.” 

JR: Yeah, that’s the one I was trying to make. 
They’re packaging that as a major movie, now. I 
actually wrote the whole script — I wrote 99 percent 
of it. That’s going to be an establishment picture 
with Molly Ringwald playing the demon. I don’t 
know if you know who she is, but she’s getting more 
money than I’m getting. She’sal4-year-old.Shewas 
the daughter on “The Tempest,” you know the 
movie? 

DF: With Susan Sarandon? 

JR: Yeah, and she’s getting a lot of dough. She’s 
going to play the teen demon. There is a little nudity 
in it. 

DF: So it’ll probably be an ‘R?’ 

JR: It probably would be an ‘R,’ yeah. It has a lot of 
violence in there — it has violence because It’s an old 
house story. What it is, is a famous rock ‘n roll singer 
from the 60’s who’s retired and goes up to New Eng- 
land. He wants a quiet place and he moves into an old 
house which is haunted by a groupie from the 60’s 
who’s sort of cursed never to be able to die com- 
pletely. And she wanted to get a record made — it’s 
the ultimate teenage fan. What is is, it’s humor and 
meanwhile everyone in the town is getting killed off 
by the teen demon — she’s just a nasty little girl, 
spaced out little gir. But they have some offers from 
the majors now on it — they’re putting together a 
televison package. They’ve got this famous English 
rock star to play the lead — I’ve never heard of him 
— and Pamela Sue Martin wants to play this girl 
rock ‘n roll promoter in the picture. And they have to 
dig up another name — that is, a television name. 
They’re going to make some sort of TV deal on it. 
DF: What movies of the past have you been most 
impressed with? You you like the mainstream stuff 
just to go for your own enjoyment? 

JR: I like “Pink Flamingos,” I liked “The Rocky 
Horror Picture Show” — I can take that once. I liked 
“Gandhi,” I liked “The Verdict,” I liked “Night of 
the Shooting Stars,” I just saw that last week. So I 
really like mainstream movies and I like some 
things on television, but I don’t think they’re so dif- 
ferent than some of the underground movies. I 
mean, I think some of the mainstream movies are 
just as exploitative — except they’re doing it with a 
lot more money. 


DF; If somebody just gave you an unlimited budget 
and your choice of any stars, do you have any idea of 
what kind of movie you’d make? 

JR: I’m working on a project now where I’m using 
the working title “Strange Cargo.” and “Strange 
Cargo” was a Crawford/Gable movie, but that has 
nothing to do with that movie — I just like the title for 
this particular movie. This is sort of a “Raiders of 
the Lost Ark” and something of a “Winds of War.” It 

takes place in 1940 — it’s not a “1941” ( laughs) . It has 
nothing to do with it. 

It’s a tongue-in-cheek movie tht would be some- 
thing like “Masterpiece Theatre” visually, about a 
group of mercenaries like the early CIA but they’re 
working for a banana company down in Central 
American. There’s a little rebellion and they get 
swooped up in international conspiracy with Chur- 
chill and Franco and Mussolini on this project of 
getting a ship safetly from Europe to the South 
Pacific. 

DF: That would be a big budget thing. 

JR: Yeah. I know — this would cost a lot of money. 
You’d have to simulate the Japanese fleet, you’d 
have to shoot the Washington D.C. of 1940, you would 
need an ocean going yacht, and you would have to 
disguise the yacht as a gunboat because one of the 
ruses they do is they disguise it as a Naval warship — 
stupidly, because this all takes place the week 
before Pearl Harbor. But this has a great sense of 
humor. 

DF: Of course, Dan Curtis was just making “Dark 
Shadows” a few years ago and he got all that money 
to do “Winds of War.” 

JR: Yeah, well that’s a pretty horrible thing — 
“Winds of War,” but that’s another world where you 
get in. You get recognized as a packager by ABC and 
you’re terriblfe. Listen. I know people that absolutely 
do not know what they’re doing and I’ve talked to 
people at the networks. I said, “Why don’t you hire 
me to do this,” and they said, “We’re hiring Mr. Z,” 
and I said, “Well, haven’t you seen anything he’s 
done?” but they say, “He’s a specialist. He’s done 11 
things for us.” Isay, “But he’sdone 11 of the world’s 
all-time worst movies of the week. Everybody says 
he’s completely incompentent. 

DF: But he’s got a track record. 

JR: They say, “Listen, he’s got a track record. We 
can rely on him.” What everybody in the establish- 
ment in televison wants to do is look on a list — if they 
hire you they can always go back to the board of 
directors and the vice pesident in charge of pro- 
gramming and say. “Well, I know this thing only got 
a two share, but how do we know? This guy is an 
expert.” It’s very rare that they’ll hand a package 
over to somebody that hasn’t done anything. They 
say they’re playing very safe. My brother’s an exec- 
utive at ABC and I can’t even get him on the phone. 
He worked on several of my movies. 

But I like to do what I do and I would like to do this 
big picture hich is called “Strange Cargo.” It’s a 
way of keeping going — a way of making a living. I 
have “Sardu, Part 2” planned which is his brother 
because poor Seamus is dead, and Louie DeJesus 
again if I can find him. I'm raising the money on that 
and I want to do it for $490,000 because I want to 
release it myself. The movie’s going to have a little 
less violence but it’s going to be funnier. It’s campy 
— it ends up at the White House where Sardu’s 
brother is running a disciplinary school for young 
girls, and this senator bringi his daughter in, who’s 
the ultimate brat, to be trained. 

DF: How much was the budget on the first one? 
JR: Oh, about $70,000 — under $100,000. We shot it in 
six days. 

DF: Was it in 35mm? 

JR: No, it was 16mm and blown up. 

DF: The print it saw, it looked pretty good for a 
16mm blow-up. 

JR: Yeah, we spent a lot of money for a good lab. 
There’s no difference now except if you go to a drive- 
in, it falls apart a little bit. But in the savings, there’s 
not that much difference because the price of the 
blow-up is so much today. 

(At this point I gave Reed my address to mail any 
stills or publicity materials to accompany the 
interview). 

JR: Does Cookeville (Tennessee) have anything llk^ 
bass fishing? 

DF: About 15 miles from here they’ve got bass fish- 
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ing in Center Hill Lake. 

.JR: Oddly enough. I’m a big outdoorsman — it 
drives everybody crazy. I read these fishing maga 
zines and they’s a lot of big reservoirs in Tennessee. 
There’s some very good fishing there. 

People in Hollywood think I’m a very sick person 
— you know why? I go to parties out there and eve- 
rybody’s doing coke and talking about sex and ever- 
ything and I like to talk about fishing and hunting. 


“Q” continued from page 3 

Best by far is Michael Morarity as a small-time 
hood who devises a plan to milk New York City for a 
million dollars after he stumbles onto the hiding 
place of a giant flying monster that’s been picking 
off folks on a daily basis. Moriarty’s character fig- 
ures that the city should gladly pay up so they can 
track down the bid bird and make life once more safe 
for roof-top sunbathers. 

Some actors might have just gone through the 
motions and taken the money where a low-budget 
horror film's involved, but Moriarty gives a perfor- 
mance that’s not only the best work he’s done, but 
also one of the most entertaining pieces of acting 
now on view in any picture making the rounds. 

Lending strong support are David Carridine as a 
police detective who befriends Moriarty (well, sor 
of) and Candy Clark as Moriarty’s frustrated girl 
friend. After the movie opens with a grisly scene 
where Q bites the head off a high-rise window 
washer, Carridine helps set the tone for this very 
offbeat horror film when he remarks, “Maybe his 
head came loose and fell off.” 

Cohen may have wanted to pay tribute to those 
giant monster films of old by making “Q,” but he’s 
turned out a picture that’s slicker and more fun than 
“Godzilla” "Rodan” or any of the rest. 

As a footnote, I might point out that “Q” is the fir'it 
film to be produced by Sam Arkoff since the gor 
but-not-forgotten days of American Internatior. 
Pictures. Arkoff ’s name was always a familiar sigt 
in the opening credits of genre films like ‘ ‘Pit and tf 
Pendulum,” “Masque of the Red Death,” “E 
Phibes,” and tons of others, so it’s great to see hi. 
back with one of the best new pictures of the year 
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Cronenberg on "Videodrome” 



David Cronenberg brings bis bizarre vision to 
tudienees as the screenwriter and director of 
‘Videodrome.” 


(Special thanks to Susan Alschuler of Universal 
Pictures for supplying the following article and all 
“Videodrome” phot^). 

First it will control your mind. Then it will destroy 
/our body. 

With Its blend of human drama, terror, and daz- 
zling visual effects, “Videodrome” is a unique cine- 
matic experience. 

However, the movie is more than an eerie por- 
trayal of science fiction or horror. In fact, it fits 
neither of these categories. It is appropriately 
strange and ominous, while maintaining a solid base 
in social reality. 

“Videodrome” is the latest film from David Cro- 
nenberg — a director whose popularity seems to 
escalate with each new project. His past credits 
include “Scanners,” “The Brood,” Rapid,” and 
“They Came From Within,” — four of the most pop- 
uiar horror films of the past 10 years. 

But despite the eerie and foreboding subjects of 
his films, Cronenberg is a low-key individual, whose 
gentleness does not betray his potential for display- 
ing works of such a convoluted imagination. 

“My childhood was unually nice, I think,” he 
recalls. “I had a very close family — one that was 
relatively calm in terms of personalities. And my 
parents were generally supportive of anything I 
did.” 

Born in Toronto, Canada, Cronenberg grew up 
there as a teenager. “It was the Eisenhower era. 
Everything was neat and clean-cut. Nothing nasty, 
no undercurrents. In retrospect, that’s enough to 
make you want to be extreme in order to break 
through that surface, no matter how nice your fam- 
ily might be.” 

An avid reader, Cronenberg says he “read prodi- 
giously. read everything I could get my hands on” 
while growing up. “And I loved movies, any of them, 
all of them.” 

Cronenberg entered a science program at theUni- 
versity of Toronto, but switched to English language 
tnd liteature, graduating in 1%6. During this period 
e began writing seiously, albeit not too success- 
ully. He sent many of his fantasy science fiction 
tories to magazines; none were accepted, but he 
eceived encouraging letters from editors urging 
im to keep writing. He did, however, win a literary 
prize from the University of Toronto for one of his 
traight stories. 

“I came to the genre with a natural passion,” he 


says. “In childhood I loved horor comics and 
movies. I think filmmakers are attracted to fantasy 
films just because of the creativity involved, the 
inventiveness. You have the freedom to really let 
your imagination fly.” 

In 1971 Cronenberg went to Europe on a Canada 
Council grant, and, upon returningto Toronto, wrote 
the script for “Shivers” (aka “They Came From 
Within”) which was accpeted by Cinepix. Despite 
some initial controversy over the film’s content, it 
turned out to be the fastest recouping movie in the 
history of Canadian film. 

His next effort was “Rabid.” a movie which 
marked the mainstream debut of porn star Marilyn 
Chambers as a beautiful girl who is afflicted with a 
vampire-like growth in her armpit. Despite some 
unfavorable reaction from critics, “Rabid” was also 
a success, and both films remain favorites among 
devotees of the bizarre. 

Cronenberg’s films have won awards at Europen 
film festivals, including the Grand Prix at the Inter- 
national Festival of Horror and Fantasy Films in 
Spain. They also have been shown at the Edinburgh 
Film Festival, and his work was given a retrospec- 
tive at the Metz Fil Festival in Spain. 

His next effort, “Fast Company,” marked the 
final screen appearance of Claudia Jennings before 
her tragic death in a car accident. The director des- 
cribes this picture — his only non-genre work — as a 
“shootout on the drag strip.” He has been interested 
in speed since he was a teenager, and now owns a 
collection of Italian cars and motorbikes, a collec- 
tion which he says is always in a state of change. 

Then came “The Brood” in 1978, with the biggest 
film budget Cronenberg has worked with to date. 
“The Brood” starred Oliver Reed, Samantha Eggar 
and Art Hindle (“Porky’s”). The film was psycho- 
logically intense rather than action-oriented, and 
the characters, although fewer in number than in the 
past, were more fully developed and motivated. 

Cronenberg knews his audience does not flock to 
his films in search of a message; they come seeking 
thrills and chills, and he obliges, providing a mood 
that combines the physically terrifying and the men- 
tally unsettling. 

Before “Scanners,” his films had two specific 
audiences; fantasy fuffs and teenagers at drive-ins. 
With 1981’s “Scanners.” however. Cronenbery 
aimed at a more general public, the mainstream, 
and the film proved a tremendous success with both 
the general public and the critics. 

Cronenberg considers himself first and foremost a 
writer. “To me a director who doesn’t write his own 
stuff is an incomplete artist, ” he believes. “The hard 
part is writing; that’s the creative thing. Nobody can 
save a bad script.” 

For “Videodrome,” Cronenbery explores mass 
communications and delves into the clandestine 
opeations of a highly secret underground organiza- 
tion that uses televison as the ultimate weapon. 

The film’s main character is Max Renn (James 
Woods), a cable-TV station operator whose motives 
are questioned because of the extreme material he 
broadcasts. “There are obvious parallels between 
me and Max,” acknowledges Cronenberg. “But he’s 
not really me, although the similarities open up 
questions. The movie goes into more than the rela- 
tively simple issue of morality, like the ways in 
which television does alter us physically. It’s what 
Marshall McLuhan was talking about — TV as an 
extension of our nervous systems and our senses.” 

Because Cronenbery is perhaps best known for the 
exploding head in “Scanners,” any mention of 
“altering” in his movies conjures up images of very 
bizarre occurances. “Videodrome” lives up to 
expectations, but Cronenberg is quick to point out 
that, no matter how critical special effects are to the 
movie, they are absolutely not what it is about. 

“In fact,” he says, “I deliberately de-emphasized 
those elements. It’s got a very seedy look to it. not 
high-tech at all. It's not an action picture like 
‘Scanners.’ Like ‘The Brood,’ it’s a character study 
in the horror genre, although it doesn take a couple 
of extreme turns.” 


For Cronenbery, those turns are a form of confron- 
tations, and that, he feels, is the basis of horror 
stories. “A lot of people think of film, in general, as 
an escape,” he comments, “an escape to entertain- 
ment. But I think of horror films as art, as films of 
confrontations. I think of them as films that make 
you confront aspects of your own life that are diffi- 
cult to face.In that way. horror’s just like any other 
serious genre.” 

To manifest much of that confrontation in “Video- 
drome,” Cronenberg called upon special effects 
make-up master Rick Baker. 

From pre-production right through the actual 
filming, an aura of mystery surrounded the special 
effects of the film. Baker recently received the first- 
ever Academy Award for special make-up effects 
for his chilling work in “An American Werewolf in 
London.” 

“I had wanted to work with David,” Baker com- 
ments,” because I think he’s one of the best directors 
working in the genre. I knew it would be fun because 
he’s my age and a nice, mellow kind of person. But 
what impressed me most about David was that he 
could remain so calm. 

“During principal photography, the schedule was 
changing everyday,” Baker remembers. “We 
would be told to have a certain thing ready for that 
day’s shooting, and they’d end up shooting another 
thing we didn’t have finished. It got crazy some- 
times. The script wasn’t finished on the last day of 
shooting David changed the last scene, and they only 
got one shot that whole day. But David was calm 
through the whole thing.” 

For the fourth time, Cronenberg has again teamed 
up with director of photography Mark Irwin. The 
two display a smooth and understated rapp>ort on the 
set, as on one particular day when Cronenbery was 
blocking a certain shot of actress Deborah Harry. 
Irwin examined the composition, using Harry’s 
stand-in; turning to the director, he shook his head. 
“There's too much black on the screen,” he 
explained. Cronenberg reflected for a moment. 
“But if we change her position, we won’t see her 
head.” To which Irwin replied, “What if she has her 
arm down, like so.” The two men constantly explore 
possibilities, each demanding perfection, and each 
as calm and professional as the other. 

The atmosphere on the set was particularly 
friendly and jovial. During the first week of shoot- 
ing, Cronenberg was directing James Woods ina 
scene with very little elbow room. Just before a cer- 
tain take, as if on cue, the actor and director began a 
tirade of jhokes and witty exchanges. In an effort to 
get on with the tightly scheduled day. first assistant 
John Boad interrupted with his “Slate up! .’’whereu- 
pon Cronenberg and Woods muffled their chuckles 
and attempted to get on with the business of making 
a movie. 

The temptation proved too great, however, and 
within seconds they were rivalling each other with 
more anecdotes. Again, Board tried to do his job, 
and again his effort was in vain. Shrugging his 
shoulders he turned to the crew and sighed aloud, 
“What can I do?” Woods and Cronenberg finally got 
the hint, and the scene went on. 

Deborah Harry, best-known as the lead singer of 
“Blondie,” went through some interesting experien- 
ces during the film’s production. One of the require- 
ments for her role was that she have a body cast 
made. Rick Bakr and his assistant, Steve Johnson, 
make the cast at Dick Smith’s New York studio, 
using aginate — a material also used in dental work. 
Unfortunately, the final body cast included Harry’s 
ring because it simply could not be pried off her 
finger. 

“Videodrome” is produced by Claude Heroux, 
with Pierre David and Victor Solnicki serving as 
executive producers. Also in the cast are Sonja 
Smits, Peter Dvorsky, Les Carlson, Jack Creley, 
and Lynne Gorman. The film was produced with the 
participation of Famous Players Limited and the 
Canadian Film Development Corporation. 
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"Videodrome” continued 


After Max (James Woods) become a part of “Videodrome,” he begins to experience strange hallucinations. In this scene, a 
TV set broadcasting the image of Nicki (Deborah Harry) begins to pulse and throb while bloodvesseLs sprout from its 
cabinet. 


Nicki Brand (Deborah Harry) plays a pop psycholo- 
gist with a taste for sadistic violence in 
“Videodrome.” 


Max (James Woods) and Nicki (Deborah Harry) become involved in an ill-fated relationship which leads to 
unfolding the secret of “Videodrome.” 
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AN AMERICAN CITY TERRORIZED BY 
CRAZED FLESH-EATING KILLERS... 
AN UNBELIEVARLE NIGHTMAREI 



JOHN SAXON. 

“CANNIOALS IN THE STHEETS” 
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CANNIBALS IN THE STREETS 
(Almi Cinema 5) Rehashing other movies is 
hardly new for Italy’s Anthony Dawson (Antonia 
Margheriti). His "Killer Fish’’was a "Jaws’’/‘‘Pir- 
rana" hybird, while Dawson's “Web of the Spider" 
(with Klaus Kinski) was really a scene by scene 
remake of the director’s earlier “Castle of Blood” 
(quite a bit better the first time around thanks to 
Barbara Steele). 


HORROR PLANET 

(Almi Films) I’ll be honest — my expectations for 
“Horror Planet” were quite a bit higher than what 
this import effort actuall\- turned out to be. But all 
the same. I can’t help but like a movie that features 
Stephanie Beacham ("Dracula A.D. 1972,” "The 
Nightcomers,’ ’ and lotsa others ) , Judy Geeson, and 
that represents virtually the ONLY sample of Brit- 
ish horror currently on view (especially in these 
Hammer-starved times). 

"Horror Planet” has a couple of problems which 


All photos on this page from ''Cannibals in the 
Streets.” 


Now Dawson apparently wants to jump on the 
"Dawn of the Dead”/“Zomble’’/“Dr. Butcher” 
bandwagon, but the result comes as a pleasant sur- 
prise with its own share of original quirks. 

"Cannibals in the Streets” has all the flesh-eating 
violence one would expect, but the cannibals aren’t 
the usual zombies — they’re Vietnam vets who 
resorted to eating flesh whileinaP.O.W.camp. iVo 
of these war ghouls are freed by buddy John Saxon in 
the opener, and they spend the rest of the movie 
stateside where they gnaw on the population of 
Atlanta. Georgia. ( I hope there’s a trend going on for 
more Southern-filmed horror movies — I under- 
stand that the upcoming "Evil Dead” was even 
filmed here in Tennessee! ) . 

Like your standard movie zombies, however, 
anyone bit by one of these guys turns into a cannibal 
themselves. The best example of this comes when a 
young nurse is nipped on the leg. Once a cannibal 
herself, she demonstrates the folly of French- 
kissing when she bites a guy’s tongue out in loving, 
graphic detail. 

There’s also a great scene when the chief cannibal 
is cornerd in Atlanta’s sewer system and gets a foot- 
wide hole blown through his chest. The camera 
shows his face, then dips down to reveal a shotgun 
w’ound so big that we can see the far wall of the sewer 
right through it! 

"Cannibals in the Streets” may not be another 
“Dawn of the Dead” (though it’s a hell of a lot more 
entertaining than "Creepshow”), but it’s a perfect 
example of the type of well-made, fast-paced drive- 
in horror that just doesn’t seem to come along often 
enough. Dawson is now trying his hand at sword and 
sorcery with something called "The World of Yor,” 
but it’s be nice to see “Cannibals. . .” get better 
distribution in the meantime. 


occur to me right off. Granted it’s low-budget, but 
this picture doesn’t even come close to the special 
effects, futuristic set designs, and bizarre deaths in 
Roger Corman quickies like "Galaxy of Terror” and 
“Forbidden World.” 

Secondly, the original British release of “Horror 
Planet” was under the unbeatable title of “Inseme- 
noid.” Almi Films, the American distributor, should 
be ashamed of themselves for chucking a great title 
like that in favor of something as bland as “Horror 
Planet.” (By the way, do you ever get the impres- 
sion that other American ditributors for British pix 
have similarly low opinions of domestic filmgoers. 
Why else would Hammer’s “Satanic Rites of Drac- 
ula” be renamed “Count Dracula and His Vampire 
Bride," while “Legend of the Seven Golden Vam- 
pires” became “Seven Brothers Meet Dracula” — a 
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title which literally ‘invites’ derisive comments). 

But getting back to the film in question, some who 
go to see ‘ ‘Horror Planet’ ’ may have seen the Ameri- 
can poster (which shows a giant alien claw with two 
girls draped over It) or the much better British pos- 
ter (a nude Judy Geeson lies spread-eagled in front 
of an monster) and be under the impression that 
“Horror Planet’’ will be an “Alien” retread with 
crewmembers being stalked by an unearthly horror. 

Well, the plot of “Horror Planet” is certainly 
about crewmembers being stalked and killed, but 
the one doing most of the stalking isn’t the monster 
of the film’s posters but cute little Judy, instead. You 
see, early on Ms. (Seeson Is impregnated by this 
giant critter or what-have-you (the best scene in the 
movie, and the main monster’s only appearance). 


So from this point until the final reel, the now- 
infected Judy goes on a rampage and kills her 
former friends in several moderately bloody but 
mostly hum-drum sequences (at least compared to 
“Galaxy of Terror,” “Forbidden World,” and so 
on). 

Then, she gives birth to some nifty alien babies 
and it looks like “Horror Planet” is ready to shift 
into high gear and start going someplace. What we 
end up GETTING, though, is a maybe five-second 
long shot of one of her offspring chewing on the neck 
of a particulary attractive crewmember and then 
it’s over — end credits — and I’m sitting there think- 
ing, “But this was just starting to get good! " 

Yet despite its faults, why am I hesitant to totally 
trash “Horror Planet?” Well, like I said, any movie 
with the wonderful Stephanie Beacham can’t be all 
bad (though I liked her better as a blonde — she’s a 
dark brunette here ) . And then, too, I miss the days 
when it seemed like every other picture at the drive- 
in was from Hammer or Amicus — so much that I 
suppose ! can find a kind word to say about ANY 
British horror film that makes it across the Atlantic 
these days. 

Go see “Horror Planet.” It’s from the same coun- 
try that gave us “Horror of Dracula.” 

HORROR OF THE ZOMBIES 

(Independent International) I’d never heard of 
“Horror of the Zombies” when I pulled into Nash- 
ville’s Colonial Drive-In last January and was hop- 
ing it might turn out to be a re-titled release of Joel 
M. Reed’s “Night of the Zombies” — a film I’ve been 
trying to catch with absolutely no success. 

Anyway, while I was disappointed at first to see no 
mention of Reed’s name in the opening titles, I was 
soon very pleasantly surprised to discover that 
“Horror of the Zombies” is actually the American 
title for the third entry in Spain’s legendry “BLind 
Dead” series — the first two being “La Noche Del 
Terror Ciego” (“Night of the Blind Terror”) and 
El Ataque de los Muertos sin Ojos” (“Attack of the 
Eyeless Dead”). 

The original Spanish title for “Horror of the Zom- 
bies” was "La Noche de las Gaviotas” ("Night of 
the Seagulls”) and Barry Kaufman's DEMONIQUE 
magazine notes that this film has also been released 
here as “Ghost Ship of the Blind Dead.” (all three 
titles were made around 1973) . 

Created by writer/director Amando de Ossorio 
(“Night of the Sorcerers,” “Fangs of the Living 
Dead”), the Blind Dead series centers around the 
murderous behavior of a band of back-from-the- 
dead Spanish knights know as tl(e Knights Templar. 
According to “Noche del Terror Ciego,” they were 




“an aristocratic order who worshipped the devil In 
1250 A.D.,” but now they’re back among the (semi) 
living as a group of skull-faced zombies with pointy 
hoods and skeletal claws. 

As we learn in “Horror of the Zombies” ( “La 
Noche de las Gaviotas’ ’ or ‘ ‘Night of the Seagulls” or 
“Ghost Ship of the Blind Dead” — take your pick! ) , 
the Knights Templar have set up residence in a rot- 
ting Spanish galleon which two unfortunate girls 
stumble upon while they’re lost at sea in a motor- 
boat. The ^rls have been set adrift by the modeling 
agency they work for in hopes of snaring a little 
media attention upon their rescue, bv^ they’re both 
literally fighting for their lives as the zombie knights 
crawl from their coffins In the ship’s hold. 

Until this point, “Horror of the Zombies” had been 
pretty bland going, but things definitely perk up 
when the film’s visually stricking zombies start pro- 
wling after victims. The most memorable of these 
scenes has the knights behand and dismember a 
blond model before engaging In some discreet 



AU photos on this page from “Horror Planet.” 
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cannibalism. 

One of the girls manages to send out a radio dis- 
tress signal to her model agency friends, but the end 
result is just a boatful of more unwilling victims for 
the knights to stalk after. The men in the rescue 
party eventually decide to end the zombie problem 
by dumping their coffins overboard during the day. 
but supernatural forces in the ship’s hold retaliate 
by setting the galleon on fire. 

While the intellectual-type in the group stays on 
board and burns, the three other surviving charac- 
ters jump overboard and hold onto a board they've 


tosses in the ocean. The two guys then start trying to 
drown each other, but their fight ends abruptly when 
the surviving girl sticks up for her boyfriend anff 
knocks the other guy unconscious. 

Still clinging to the board, the frazzled couple 
finally wash up on a beach and collapse exhausted 
onto the sand. But while they're taking a well-earned 
rest, who should come rising from the surf but 10 or 
15 of the Knights Templar — kind of wet but no less 
determined to be a nuisance. Ossorio provides a 
beautiful sequence of close-ups as the head of each 
zombie pops up from the ocean with water piouring 
from their eye sockets, and he ends the film with a 
great subjective shot from the couple’s viewpoint as 
they look up and see a dozen or so zombie knights 
crouching over them. 

Now that my curiosity’s been aroused by “Horror 
of the Zombies,” I’m more eager than ever to track 
down other films in the “Blind Dead” series. Anyone 
with rental information on these Spanish gems or 
with videocassette copies is by all means urged to 
contact THE SPLATTER TIMES. 
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Direct from the NewN ork Film Febtival showing 

“Pasolini made 
controversial films 
throughout his career, 
but none to 
equal ‘Salo’.” 

— V mt cul ( anh\ . Neu N ork I itm-s 

Pier Paolo Pasolini’s 

SALO 

'Tne l2('dav.S'>i S'dPr-- 


A disturbing motion picture 
for mature audiences who 
are prepared to view it. 

THe festival. 
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Some extra-temstriak orenl friend^ 



Another screaming victim from “Horror of the Zombies” meets a sad fate 
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The water-logged zombie knights from the Spanish epic “Horror of the Zombies.'* 


VIDEO VOMITORIUM 


THE WIZARD OF GORE 

(Midnight Video) After hearing so much about this 
one. it’s great to see such a good quality video copy 
finally in general release. I suppose that the films of 
H.G. Lewis are impossible to defend to those who’ ve 
made up their minds that they’re trash, but pictures 
of his like “The Wizard of Gore’ ’ have such a charm- 
ing shoddiness that even the non-gore sequences are 
fun to watch over and over. 

As was the case in “Blood Feast,’’ and “Gore Gore 
Girls,” the story here centers around a likeable hero 
and heroine who try to figure out just who it is that’s 
behind all the horrible murders happening left and 
right. Of course, the answer is really right under 
their noses, as they become involved with a bizarre 
magician who saws girls in half, then puts them back 
together agains in his act. He also drives a spike 
through a girl’s skull, runs a metal puncher through 
another one’s torso, and so on and so forth. The catch 
is that all his ‘assistants’ fail apart after the show, 
but the police have the idea that it’s the work of a 
madman who follows the girls after their ‘perfor- 
mances,’ and duplicates the stunts for real. We know 
there’s more to it then that, though, and there’s 
plenty of gore along the way as the fruth finally 
dawns on the confused couple. 

“The Wizard of Gore” contains several examples 
of the eye-opening make-up effects Lewis films are 
famous for. He always takes these scenes one step 
furhter than you expect like in the part where the 
magician doesn’t just saw a girl in half but starts 
playing with her intestines, kidneys, and other neigh- 
boring organs. Maybe “The Wizard of Gore” isn’t 
for everyone, but it wouldn’t be as much fun if it 
were. 


DRILLER KILLER 

Don’t expect a lot when you watch this dismal little 
picture, which might better have been called “The 
Toolbox Murders — Part II.” For those hoping for 
plenty of gross-out effects, the ‘driller-killer’ of the 
title doesn’t begin unleasing pandemonium until 
about halfway through the picture. . .for about the 
first 45 minutes we’re saddled with an uninvolving 
stab at character development and how the killer’s 
falling art career and rocky romance have driven 
him to drilling holes in winos. 

To help pad the running time out to an hour-and-a- 
half, the director keeps cutting to rehearsal footage 
of some bargain-basement rock band, but I doubt 
that people watch a movie like this so they can hear 
what sounds like a poor man’s Iggy Pop. 

Production-wise, “Driller Killer” has so-so photo- 
graphy and is competently directed, but someone 
should have taken a good, long look at the script 
before they decided there was enough material 
there for a full-length movie. (By the way, if you’ve 
seen the ads in FANGORIA that show, a bearded guy 
getting a drill bit shoved through his forehead, that’s 
the bloodiest scene in the entire picture — most of 
the other murders are dimly lit and nowhere as 
explicit). 


ALIEN CONTAMINATION 
(Paragon) Nothing great here, but not bad, either. 
Originally announced as “Alien II.” this Italian 
effort takes the chest burster scene from Ridley 
Scott’s film and gives us much more of the same. It 
only happened once in “Alien,” though, but it 


seemed like 15 or 20 guys died from exploding chests 
before “Alien Contamination” wound down. The 
premise is that deadly eggs frm another planet have 
been brought to earth by a space exhibition led by 
Ian McCullough of “Zombie” and “Dr. Butcher” 
fame. For one reason or another, the eggs have a 
nasty habit of exploding all over the place, and 
anyone splattered with this flying egg guck suddenly 
blows up. The special effects are appropriately gra- 
phic, there’s an interesting, nicely photographed 
climax involving an oversized slime creature, and 
McCullough’s very brief flashback of his space trip 
hs some good visuals. All in all, “Alien Contamina- 
tion” is passable fun and worth a look. 

DEMON RAGE 

Although there’s a decapitation in the last 30 min- 
utes that uses a good half gallon of stage blood, the 
emphasis in this picture is really more on sex than 
violence. Fans of Natalie Wood’s kid sister Lana will 
enjoy the fact that she spends about half the film out 
of costume while being molested by a lovesick 
demon, but genre fans will probably be more inter- 
ested in the participation of John Carradine(in an 
extremely quick cameo) or Britt Ekland. “Demon 
Rage” boosts slick photography and such, but the 
direction and script are so uninspired that I was 
mostly bored. An interesting side note is that this 
picture played theatrically last year as “Satan’s 
Mistress,” and while the video copy is advertised as 
“Demon Rage,” it’s called “Demon Seed” in the 
openeing title sequence. To further complicate mat- 
ters, the movie played on the Showtime Channel in 
February under the title “Dark Eyes.” Can’t some- 
body make up their mind on a name for this thing??? 
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